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Those who have not died happy have never read 
Puck’s ALMANAC. Those wishing to die happy will 
please take notice. 


NOTICE. 

No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
wil be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 





THE PLAGUE OF SILVER. 

In our cartoon we present to our readers the 
melancholy spectacle of the country overrun 
by the silver dollar locust, which is eating up 
the gold and everything else of value. 

This pest must be got rid of at all hazards. 
With congenial spirits they are enjoying the 
choice coinage of the country in fancied secu- 
rity. They will not be disturbed just yet. Give 
them all the rope they require, and the final 
result will be eminently satisfactory. It is like 
an attack of small-pox or measles, and must drag 
its slow length along in running its course. 

The veto of Hayes is the Paris green, the 
arsenic, which is to consign these omniverous 
vermin to a none too early grave, and is to be 
a nail in the political coffin of the crooked- 
minded politicians who seek to force prosperity 
on a country by an unjustifiable and dishonor- 
able repudiation of its solemn obligations. 

Puck has almost exhausted this silver subject 
—and as speech is said to be silver and silence 
golden, and it’s the gold he wants, he’ll say no 
more about it at present. 











NEW POPES FOR OLD ONES. 


Our politicians ought to take a lesson from 
the cardinals and Roman authorities, and then 
conduct elections here on tne same principle. 
The saving in cursing and swearing would be 
immense. 

The Papal Returning Board have counted in 
Recci as Leo XIJi,, who immediately mounted 
the throne, and has since been hard at work 
getting his toe ready for business. 

Yes, there can be no mistake about it, these 
cardinals know what they’re about. 

‘The anxiety of the cardinals té have a head 
without unnecessary delay is perfectly natural. 

The tentacles of the successor of St. Peter 
are far-reaching, and the faithful in the most 
remote part of the globe have to contribute 
equally with those nearer home. 

‘The occupation of Pope is a profitable one, 
and it is strange that he has no rivals in the 


business. 














THE next Washington’s Birthday we’ll have 
wrung out, if you please. 

“Daisies” appears to have been a medizval 
compositor of proverbial skill. Shakspere men- 
tions, with the air of referring to a well-known 
epoch, the one sole occasion upon which ‘‘Dai- 
sies pied.” 


Over 10,000 copies gone already! 





— BLAND isn’t a thief. Notatall. He’san 
honest man. The fact is, you can’t regulate 
these things according to a cast-iron model. 
Circumstances and silver bills alter cases: 
Honesty is honesty; but then all honesties are 
not the same honesty. You've got to deal with 
the matter fairly, and conquer your prejudices, 


as Mr. Webster said to the abolitionists. It’s 
dishonest to steal things. Nobody denies that. 
People ought to be put in prison for it. It’s 


against the law. But if you pass an act of Con- 
gress putting theft on an equal basis with trade 
—making a double standard, as it were—why, 
it’s all right. It’s the proper thing to do. Now, 
you see, here’s Bland—well, you understand 
the situation as well as we do, now. Bland’san 
honest man. Of course he is, So is Belknap. 
So is Galpin. So are Netter and Bonner. So is 
Reddy the Blacksmith. Honest! Why, honesty’s 
Bland’s strong hold. He’s too pure and simple- 
minded and innocent to cheat. See the wings 
on him! See the aureole—he’s got it cocked 
a bit over his left eye- just now, but that’s no 
matter. Why, the spirit of a new-born babe is 
a bank-president alongside of Bland! 


— You see, the trouble is that you are not 
looking at this silver question in a sufficiently 
democratic light. You’re taking a narrow view 
of it. You want to look at it from the stand- 
point of the laboring class—from the standpoint 
of the small tradesman—the shirtmaker, for 
instance, who charges you thirty-six dollars a 
dozen for the shirts that his seamstresses make 
up at twelve and a half cents apiece. ‘Take the 
standpoint of this martyr. You understand, it 
is only the bloated bondholder who is kicking 
against this silver bill. Of course he paid for 
his bonds in gold at a premium, and we are 
going to pay him in silver worth go per cent. 
of its face-value. But then it’s perfectly legi- 
timate to cheat a bloated bondholder. Ofcourse, 
the bloated bondholder is identical with the 
prosperous merchant; the safe and solid man, 
who neither fails nor rehypothecates, and who 
generally keeps trade active and healthy. But 
then, perhaps, it isn’t advisable to look at the 
bloated bondholder in that light, just at present. 

Now there’s the tobacconist around the cor- 
ner, the shrewd, industrious man who is build- 
ing up a trade and earning an honest livelihood. 
He wants silver. He’ll take all you can give 
him. It’s good enough money for him. Why 
should he care if, at the end of a year, gold 
goes up, so long as he has silver? Why, indeed ? 
Oh yes, that’s so; he buys of a jobber. And the 
jobber of an importer—yes, certainly. And the 
importer of the manufacturer in Cuba—yes. 
And they haven’t a silver bill in Cuba—no, 
probably net—ignorant Spaniards, they don’t 
know enough. Then—what’s that? e’// 
have to pay in gold at a premium for the stock he 
sells in silver at a discount? Here, you get out 
of this! go away! you don’t know what you are 
talking about! you’re a bloated bondholder! _ 





— Only play! God bless them, the dear 
little innocents, they wouldn’t hurt a kitten. 
Just the over-flowing exuberance ot youth, you 
know. They tied the young man down toa 
chair and beat him till he nearly fainted, then 
they shaved his head and poured over him such 
liquids as were convenient; and otherwise put 
indignities upon him, then there is a blank in 
the record of proceedings, which those who 
are acquainted with the playful disposition of 
the college-boy can readily fill; and then they 
shot him in the thigh and left him. And you 
abuse them for “hat? You wish to have them 
strung up to the whipping-post, just like any 
low-born laborer who beats his wife or scars 
his child with a red hot poker—you wish to 
have them beaten on their bare patrician backs? 
Outrageous! Have you, then, no appreciation 





of the finer sensibilities, the delickte needs and 
cravings of these subtly-constituted natures? 
Do you not know that all this kind of thing is 
absolutely inseparable from a collegiate course, 
anc that it is forthis that universities are found- 
ed, universities that take immense donations 
from the millionaire i” articula mortis; that de- 
mand big fees from poor parents; that teach 
boat-racing and the higher liberal culture of 
the nineteenth century, and that give dinners 
at Delmonico’s? You don’t? You’re a rude 
Beeotian boor. 

No, we will not tie the sweet darlings to 
cruel whipping-posts; we will not beat their 
poor backs; we will send them home to mama, 
who will console them for the wounds their ten- 
der spirits have received from the remarks of 
the brutal men who don’t like their pretty kit- 
tenish ways, and they shall lie on the sofa and 
have their heads bathed with cologne, these 
gentle, vivacious cherubs of the revolver and 
the nail-studded paddle. 


— We wish to call attention to the case of 
the Ulster. We are aware that there is a popu- 
lar prejudice against the garment; we are not 
ignorant of the fact that it has even been linked 
in the estimation of the public with the Helmet 
Hat. The utter indefensibility of the latter 
article of wear we will gladly yield. It is a 
proper object of scorn and contumely. 

But the Ulster has its advantages.. No man 
will deny this who has ever worn a short over- 
coat out in a storm, and then sat down and felt 
his soaking trousers strike a wet chill to his 
knee-pan. The Ulster enfolds in its generous 
embrace the upper joints of a man’s legs, and 
even toys coquettishly with his ankles. ‘Then 
there is the comfortable band clasping your 
midriff. It makes you feel likea belted knight. 
Just here we must protest against any possible 
inisconstruction. ‘The knight who got belted 
was the worse off out of a possible two knights, 
in the era of chivalry. We uSe the phrase 
simply in a poetical sense, to do justice to one 
of the charms of the Ulster. It has others. 
There is the hood, which is a handy thing to 
leave on the hall-table when you go out. There 
are the vertical pockets in the breast, wherein 
you can put your hands and keep them warm, 
even if you do look as if you had a stomach- 
ache in a new place. 

And the Ulster lends dignity to the wearer. ° 
Backed up by a pair of eye-glasses and a silk 
hat, it has®a professional air. We ourselves 
have seen a journalist look—absolutely —respect- 
able—in the Ulster. We say this not because 
we wish to soar away into the airy realms of 
fancy; but because we wish to let the world 
know that the Ulster’s adaptive nature teems 
with unlimited possibilities. 

We plead that the judgment in the case of 
the Ulster be reversed. We have reason to 
think it will be. Ulsters have gone down in 
price. 

A vast portion of the population of the 
United States must ere long awake to the fact 
that certain two-year-old brown beavers are 
long past sponging and new velveteen collars, 
and will have to be shot, and that promptly. 
We look for a revulsion of popular feeling. 


Ou, yes, Grant was a fraud and a beat and a 
despot, but the handle to his name was Genl. 
and not Mrs. 





Tue Rev. THomas K. BEECHER married a 
granddaughter of Noah Webster. Quite a spell 
after the old man died, though. 





Mr. Cox seems to have mistaken the State 
he was sent to Congress to represent. We will 
leave Indiana to return you next time, young man. 
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DESERTER. 


THE 


ScENE.—IN BOHEMIA. 


LAD ? Don’t IT say so? 
5 numb where 


it They’ve felt the home-returning wanderer’s 





Aren’t your fingers 


grip? 
Sit down? I will. 
Put my umbrella somewhere 
Where it won’t drip. 


My book—that parcel—thanks! What is it? Mrs. 
Barbauld’s—no, I mean, Plato’s Nursery Rhymes— 
Burton’s Anat—oh, never mind it! This is 
Just like old times. 


Thank you, I zwé// take something. No, not whiskey. 
I’ve cut that—oh dear, yes, of course! from choice. 
One lemonade! Jove! I feel younger—frisky— 
One of the boys. 


Give an account? Oh, I've been quite the rover 
These two years—yes, I’ve only just got home. 
Set out in April. Roughish passage over. 
Went first to Rome. 


I staid in Paris longer than I meant to: 
(I had to break the trip there coming back 
From Rome.) Bonn was the next place that I went to— 
Met you there, Jack. 


You, with an ancient relative and a Murray— 


Relative’s dead? I hope he. ...? Ah, that’s 
right! 
I say, what made you leave in such a hurry, 


On Christmas night ? 


I got engaged that last week in December. 
—Didn’t you meet the Carletons in Bordeaux? 
You knew the girls. Mine’s Florry. You remember— 
The blonde, you know. 


You—what? God bless me! And you were refused, eh? 


Of course you were. ‘That’s why you looked so blue 
That Christmas? Ya-as! I called the following ‘Tues- 
day. 


Sorry for you. 


Hope, though, since then, some fair maid has consoled 
you? 
No? Deuce you say. Poor fellow, that’s too bad. 
My wife— 
Of course lam! Hadn't I told you? 
I thought I had. 


Ah, boys! These pleasant memories stealing o’er me— 
I think I will take a Cabajia now. 


Thank you, old man.... 
You'll have to roll it for me— 


I forget how. 
* * * * 
Well, this is pleasant. ’Bacco, tales vivacious, 
And beer. From youth’s free spring once more I 
quaff, 
A wild Bohemian. 
Five o'clock? Good—gracious! 
So much? I’m off! 


No, positively can’t. My wife—my dinner. 
Always in, evenings; people sometimes call. 
(Here, Jack! one word—no grudge against the winner? 
Shake!) 
Good-bye, all! 


And—I suppose my small domestic heaven 
Wouldn’t much interest you? If it did— 
Fellows! come up next Sunday—tea at seven— 
And..... 


[Quick CURTAIN] 
Hi. C. BUNNER. 





rec. 
THE ARION BALL. 





BY ONE WHO DOESN’T ENJOY HIMSELF. 
2 emenss 
if PRESUME all mask balls are more or less 
j alike. ‘There must invariably be a certain 
>” number of people in remarkable disguises, 
worrying the life out of others who try to re- 
cognize them; there is sure to be a supper- 
room and a floor on which to dance. But at 
the Arion Ball, at Gilmore’s Garden, on Thurs- 
day last, these masquerade necessities were 
supplemented by so many luxuries of so many 
different kinds, that it seemed as though seve- 
ral dozen masked balls had been run into.one 
to completely upset the already partially flab- 
bergasted participant. 

There was a procession at this ball. 

I don’t quite understand, myself, what a pro- 
cession is for. But that is a matter of minor 
consequence. The procession was there, all the 
same. It unfolded itself like a many-colored 
dream, pregnant with soulful delirium. I 
shouldn’t advise any pleasure seeker with an 
unbalanced temperament to try to grapple 
with a procession like that. It will be too 
much for him. He will feel as though some- 
thing had hit him in the head early in the 
morning, and he hadn’t recovered from it. 


This procession represented Folly in many 
forms of the complaint. The beginning of it 
had a slow pulse, but it quickened toward the 
end. ‘The last man had it very bad. 

It is almost impossible to say definitely what 
this procession represented. Just as impossible 
as it would be to say what it didn’t represent. 
If there was anything on earth, above it or be- 
low it, that wasn’t raked into the show, I 
should like to have a photograph of it. 

The Arion mind is an inventive one. 

It turned Gilmore’s Garden inside out, to 
start with, and that was enough to tax any or- 
dinary ingenuity. 

And it soared into the realms of Politics, 
Fashion, Art, Literature and Science, and 
plucked the choicest flowers for its garland. 
Flowers is figurative. White-washers and wash- 
erwomen (colored)—this was one part of the 
procession—can scarcely be called flowers; 
neither can the tramps that were arrested by 
sham policemen, and locked up in a sham 
station-house. But you can call them anything 
you like. The ball is over now. 


I am holding the top of my head in my left 
hand as I write with the other. I feel tho- 
roughly convinced that I attended the Arion 
Ball. I don’t know whether it was the goose- 
liver I ate, or the conversation I had with a 
blonde young woman with black eyes, or the 
effects of the many lights on my stomach, but 
there is in my bosom a fierce longing for selt- 
zer-water that cannot be curbed. There is less 
misery in that truth than there is in the fact 
that I haven’t got enough money left to pay for 
all the seltzer 1 am going to drink. 

But that is no more nor less than a natural 
result ! 

What can you expect else after a night’s re- 
velry. I say revelry, because I fully believe 
that’s what the Arion ball was intended for, 
and that is what a delighted throng seemed to 
indulge in. As for me, individually, I started 
in with a disagreeable frame of mind, and none 
of the charms—and there really were charms 
—brought me any delight. J% revelry con- 
sisted of a systematic process of artificial ex- 
hilaration. There is nothing to be said in dis- 
paragement of their ball. It was a glorious 
success. 

It wasn’t the Arion’s fault that, when I just 
came forth after having disposed of my hat 
and coat with a fifty-cent check, I was seized 
upon by a stout lady whom I didn’t know, and 
earnestly besought. to take her to her box, as 





her husband had evidently forgotten her, and 
left her standing in the draught to take care of 
herself. 

I tried to look happy, but I had to say to 
her, ‘‘ Madame, I have brought a lady myself. 
She is waiting for me somewhere about here.” 

“Oh, never mind her,” responded my new- 
found friend, as she took me by the arm and 
led me up some steps into a crowd. 


Now or never was my time to escape. I 
dodged behind a fellow disguised as a gumbo- 
tree; and when I looked up, two minutes after, 
I saw the gumbo-tree tugging away like grim 
— trying to lead the stout lady into her 

Ox. 

I then found my own fair one and took her 
on to the floor. I hadn’t had her there for 
more than a minute before she tapped some 
fine-luoking chap on the head with her fan and 
vanished. 

I concluded after that to devote myself ex- 
clusively to admiring the procession that had 
just begun, andl let all the fair ones at the ball 
take care of themselves. 

It wasn’t the Arion’s fault that I happened 
to be in the way of the first clown who came 
rushing out to clear the road for the proces- 
sion, and that I was laid flat on my back and 
run over by three or four clowns before it was 
noticed that something had to be picked up. 
I frantically clutched for my eyeglasses, that 
had been torn from the string and caught in 
the lace trimming of a domino some three feet 
off. 

When the domino saw me make a mysterious 
dive for the lower portion that contained my 
property, it gave a shriek, and I felt almost 
compromised. When I clutched the glasses 
and held them aloft, the domino saw them and 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

But certainly the Arion is not to blame for 
my being nearsighted and compelled to wear 
glasses. 

Those glasses were knocked off a second 
time by the imitation snowballs that were 
thrown by the ‘‘ snow elves;” and all I could 
see of that part of the show was an odd-look- 
ing white thing (which I subsequently learnt 
was a snow-man) hopping about in a sort of 
intoxication. 

I discovered my glasses in time to see the 
‘* Arrest of the Tramps” by a burlesque police- 
man. ‘That policeman was nearsighted, too, I 
suppose, for he must have taken me for a tramp, 
when he clubbed me over the head with 
such zeal and energy. 

I then determined to get out of the way of 
the procession. I did this for personal safety. 
But when once I surrendered my position in 
front, 1 was so pushed and jostled and hurried, 
that I had reached the outside of the crowd 
before I recovered my normal condition. 
And then the view of the show was entirely lost 
to me. But it is an ill-wind, etc. I had landed 
alongside of a pink, blue-and-green domino, who 
caught me by the arm and whispered my name. 

It was some comfort to be recognized. But 
‘‘who are you?” I asked her. She wouldn’t 
tell me. 

This kind of thing is supposed to be enjoy- 
able. 

It isn’t the Arion’s fault that I didn’t think so. 
As I hadn’t the slightest idea who the lady was 
I was talking to, and as she didn’t give me the 
faintest cue by her conversation, our dialogue 
was limited to a mutual exchange of absurd 
comments on things, which only terminated by 
my breaking loose from her when I caught sight 
of a friend looking as disconsolate as I know I 
must have looked. 

*« Jack,” said 1, ‘come and take a drink.” 
I struck a sympathetic chord at once. He 
yielded without a moment’s delay. 

If it hadn’t been that Jack had made an 
engagement to dance a galop, I should have 
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kept on taking that drink for the rest of the 
evening. There was unspeakable satisfaction 
in finding some comparatively inexpensivé 
partner of my sorrow. 

But Jack had to keep his appointment with 
the galop dancer, and I sallied forth once more 
to meet my destiny. 

It came in the shape of a blonde with black 
eyes and an appetite. She told me about the 
appetite when I met her. We went to supper. 
We drank some champagne. She told me that 
she hadn’t enjoyed herself a bit the whole eve- 
ning. 

Then we ate and drank some more, and she 
said that she was tired, and wanted me to take 
her home. ° 

“‘ Certainly,” I said. 

“But we shall have to hunt up my lady 
friend who has got my cloak-check,” she said. 

«Oh, certainly,” I said, with as much cheer- 
fulness as I could summon. 

And we went forth, arm in arm, to hunt up 
the lady wih the cloak-check. 

As that lady wore a black domino, and as 
one out of every five ladies wore a black dom- 
ino, you will readily understand that many of 
our onslaughts were futile in the extreme, and 
the constant repetition of my demand for the 
lady’s cloak-check began to cause comment. 

But that wasn’t the Arion’s fault. 

Finally we came upon the real lady. She 
had an escort who was a very fresh young jour- 
nalist with side-whiskers. He held the cloak- 
check in keeping and wouldn’t give it up. 

To avoid any altercation on the floor, we 
went up into the supper-room and drank some 
more wine. 

My blonde friend did not abandon her de- 
sire to go home. But after we had emptied 
several bottles, her friend, together with the 
fresh young journalist, went down again on to 
the floor, without surrendering the cloak- 
check. 

I was then sent forth to find them and de- 
mand it. 

I went. I left the black-eyed blonde in 
charge of the waiter. 

I pounced on the fresh young journalist five 
minutes later, and demanded the cloak-check. 
He refused to give it. 

‘*She doesn’t want to go home,” he said. 

** She does,” I said. 

** She doesn’t,” the lady friend said. 

“I’m sure she doesn’t,” added the fresh 
young journalist. 

‘* But I tell you she does!’ I exclaimed furi- 
ously; ‘‘she just sent me here to tell you.” 

And then we determined to hunt her up and 
have her settle the matter definitely. 

We found her looking mournful. 

She did want to go home, but she didn’t 
want her friend to get mad about it. 

This weak effort to keep on the right side of 
her companion, regardless of my feelings in the 
matter, riled me. I lost all interest in the de- 
bate, and made my escape, leaving her to 
freeze on to the fresh young journalist, and 
spoil his chances of flirtation with the lady 
for the rest of the evening. 

I didn’t dance. So I was cut out of that 
form of enjoyment, too. 

But that wasn’t the Arion’s fault. 

I came upon a friend, though, who had 
danced the whole evening. 

He had danced too much. 

His costume as the Marquis de Castille look- 
ed as though it had gone through a severe 
struggle, and his wig fitted too many sides of 
his head at once. 

He felt unnaturally excited. He had danced 
much too much. He had danced with a young 
lady who had danced too much too. 

When I saw him he was about to light a 
cigarette. 





“Why, Tom, don’t smoke on the floor,” 
I said; ‘‘ they won’t allow it.” 

‘* W-h-h-a-t!”” he said, half in a shriek, and 
half in a stammer—looking more than ever like 
one who had danced too much with a lady who 
had danced too much. ‘ Why, they gave us 
five minutes (Aic) to leave the house two hours 
ago.” 

And then a vision of somebody’s red stock- 
ings, making frantic efforts to keep in the air, 
in spite of the interference of the floor comittee, 
came before my mind. 

Then, as a last resort to amuse myself, I de- 
termined to walk through a quadrille. I found 
a young lady charitable enough to take me as 
her partner, and I sailed in. 

I won’t attempt to describe my efforts. Before 
I finished I had pulled down the back-hair of 
two of the ladies, and torn the dresses of the 
other two. I got into a serious row with one 
of the male dancers, whose wife I had almost 


rent to pieces, and I was finally sat down upon. 


by the vigilant Floor Committee. But that 
wasn’t the Arion’s fault. 

I went home at last. There all the beauties 
and the splendors of the ball revolved before 
me. I saw myriads of attractive features pur- 
suing one another, and I wondered how in 
thunder it was I hadn’t gone in with the proper 
spirit and enjoyed myself. 

I don’t want to say anything disparaging 
of the ball. I have merely given my experience 
to show how a man can succeed in not enjoying 
himself at one of the most enjoyable affairs of 
the season. It requires a certain amount of 
talent to be able to imbibe delights. That I 
should lack that talent is certainly not the 
Arion’s fault. 


A FEW BIBLICAL REFLECTIONS. 


HE other day, while looking over a long- 
neglected shelf in my library, I found a 
delightful volume entitled, ‘‘ The Sacred 

Mountains,” by the Hon., or Rev., or some- 
thing, Headley. The author, in a sentimental 
preface, tells us that he wishes, in the Sacred 
Mountains of the Bible, to put before us, ina 
homely way, the sayings and doings of those 
personages who are to us ‘‘ impalpable nonenti- 
ties of insuperable grandeur” (I quote from 
memory); and then, after saying this, he goes 
and does it in a most unconsciously humorous 
fashion. He first proceeds to Mount Moriah, 
whence, by a process all his own, he diverges 
to Ararat, and lets loose his eloquence upon 
Noah and the flood. He fancies the whole 
scene: Noah and his sons and “ hired men” 
cutting down timber for the Ark, the neigh- 
bors standing around laughing and jeering; 
and then the laying of the keel, the gradual 
completion of the vessel, to the immense dis- 
gust of the populace, who call it ‘‘ Noah’s 
Folly.” But the most exquisite touch of na- 
ture is the “‘ citizen of the town,” driving home 
in the evening from a “ gay scene in the coun- 
try,” and laughing at Noah & Co. Why is 
this picture not complete? Had the citizen 
missed any road-houses or not? How full was 
he, and was he driving fast enough to bring 
him under the ban of the mounted police or 
not?” 

About here our author’s invention gives out, 
and after shutting up the beasts and people in 
the Ark, he dismisses the subject with the re- 
mark that “‘ would we could have heard the 
conversations during their long journey,” etc. 

It is for the purpose of supplying this long- 
felt want that I have taken the liberty of trou- 
bling you, dear Puck, with this communica- 
tion. Why not go on and imagine? Fancy 
the gradual raising of the Ark from the surface 
of the earth, the rain pouring, the lightning 
flashing, the cattle lowing and bellowing, and 
Noah calling the family to breakfast, Ham cut- 
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ting some for Japhet to fry, and Shem making 
the fire, Noah taking a gin-and-seltzer quietly 
before breakfast, apart from the observation of 
his wives and daughters-in-law, and holding his 
breath hard when they kissed him before sit- 
ting down to the meal. 

‘* T saw Smith’s house floating past this morn- 
ing, father,” remarked Japhet. 

‘What, old Peter Smith’s, or whose?” re- 
plies the patriarch. 

‘*No, no; I mean Melancthon Smith’s. He 
built it right ‘longside the Ark when we were 
building it. Don’t you remember what a liquor 
business he did until the Board of Excise of 
Gomorrah refused him a license ?” 

“Yes, now I remember. Ham, go right 
down and tie up that lion; he’s got loose 
again.” 

‘*Pardon me, sir,” remarked Ham, “ but I 
am afraid that I may be eaten in the discharge 
of my duty. I fight the lion; he is victorious; 
he lunches upon me—this is the sequence of 
events.” 

SHEM—‘“‘An archeological one, at all events.” 

‘‘ Shem, go and tie up the lion,” said the 
patriarch with some severity; ‘‘ you seem to 
court death.” 

‘‘By the way,” broke in Shem, ‘‘ Where 
ought the Ark to land—in Arkansas ?” 

“Oh, bah!” exclaimed Japhet—what an 
arch-im-idea’s!”’ ; 

“Go belong!” yelled Noah, turning pale. 
“* Alas! arcades ambo! alars!’’ 

As the incorrigible Ham dodged his father’s 
epigram, he was understood to mutter some- 
thing about nearing the Arctic circle, where 
things were hung up. 

In these innocent pleasantries the days 
rolled on; and many a night, while sitting 
round the red-hot stove in the ladies’ cabin, 
sipping hot Scotch and smoking choice Key 
West cigars, while the winds howled outside and 
the wild beasts within, Noah and his sons re- 
viewed the past events of their existence, or 
else played billiards or in-door croquet. They 
never diverted themselves with polo, owing to 
the scarcity of ponies, two only being allowed 
in the Ark. It is thought by some worthy peo- 
ple that Pharoah, now spelled faro, was in- 
vented during this sea-voyage, but this is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. « 

This subject is too vast to be further investi- 
gated at present. RIEN. 








A BOLD, bad man has asked as to say that 
George Francis Train’s habits of diet will bring 
him to the peanut-tentiary. But we have re- 
sisted the temptation. We regard the jest as 
to lu-goober-ious. Selah. 





Tue Oldest Inhabitant has retired again to 
his lunatic-asylum, and is now sitting in an 
underground dungeon, trying to wrap himself 
up in an umbrella, and challenging the other 
inmates to a game of snow balls. 





HEINRICH BAUER, who kept a German restau- 
rant in the Bowery, committed suicide the 
other day, owing to mental derangement. An 
uninitiated American guest demanded a nap- 
kin with his meal and gave a shock to Mr. 
Bauer’s intellectual equipoise, from which he 
never recovered. 





AND now comes along the militia regiment 
that can’t march as straight as a Dutch target- 
company coming home from Morrisania, and 
demands the most important park in the city 
that it may squat thereon with its armory. 
General, or Major, or something-or-other Shaler 
is the modest spokesman. There is a cheek 
about Shaler, a vast, illimitable cheek, which, 
while we may admire, we should much like to 





see amputated. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH—APPLIED 
TO CHURCHES. 


HE organ’s tones were pealing, and sweet melodies 
revealing, 
As the deacon smiled upon me at the door, 
And he said, ‘‘ Thou gentle stranger, let me place thee 
out of danger; 
Follow me,” and up the aisle he stalked before. 


Then I listened to the choir, with my raptured soul on fire, 
For the music that they uttered was divine; 
«¢ Surely,’’ thought I, ‘in this village, where all live by 
weary tillage, 
From the city churches they take all the shine.” 


But I stared quite lost in wonder, when, frem out the 
pulpit, thunder 
Broke upon my ears, in tones I knew too well; 
For, instead of country preacher, there was Brovklyn’s 
greatest teacher, 
Telling simple people that there was no Hell. 


Quickly, when the service ended, on the deacon I 
attended, 
And I said: ‘ Thou saintly deacon, tell me, pray, 
Why is country church so lowly taught by man so great 
and holy, 
And hath music such as charmed me so to-day ?” 


Thereon did he kindly mention facts about a new 
invention 
Calied a Phonograph, that spake to them the Word ; 
And he led me to the choir, where I saw strange things 
on wire, 
Which, he said, had made the music I had heard. 


Then he took me to the preacher—a wax image of the 
Beecher— 
Phonograph inside, and works that made him move; 
«¢ Think,” said he, ‘‘that one so charming is to husbands 
not alarming, 
For in wax a man may talk, but not make love. 


And we have the preachers fairest, and thus eloquence 
the rarest, 
For we box and ship these pastors all around; 
But the pastoral calls don’t weaken, for / make ’em,’ 
said the deacon, 
«¢ And on errand of that nature now am bound.” 
H. C. DovGe. 


HOW ADAM AND EVE LOST THE GARDEN, 
By Rev. JoHN NICODEMUs (colored). 


EVERAL thousand years ago—dunno 

<) jess how many—wunst upon a time, de 
Lawd he ’cluded he’d make this heah 
world. An’ when he’d done made it, he think 
he’ll put Adam an’ Eve into de new earth, an’ 
so he done up Adam fust. He wuz jess made 
outen de dust an’ dirt what wuz leff over when 
de world wuz made an’ wuz a layin’ roun’ loose. 
An’ de Lawd sez when de fust man wuz finished: 
“‘See heah, you Adam, stan’ up till I talk to 
you.” Adam he stood up, an’ his Marster tole 
him he wuz a gwine to give him a nice farm, 
well stocked wid plenty ov animals an’ cattle 
ov all kinds. Dis wuz called de Garding of 
Eden. Well, Adam was monstus glad, an’ 
went in at de front gate an’ kep’ de gates shet, 
*case de debbill sometimes cum a loafin’ roun’ 


on Saturday evenin’s when he’d get his week’s 


wuk done, an’ as Adam he’d heerd ov it, he | 


kep’ de front gate locked tight. 

Now Adam was told he mought jess eat as 
many apples as he could stuff, ’cept from one 
big tree in de centre ov de garden. Dese wuz 
de Lawd’s winter pippins, an’ ef Adam tuk any 
one ov’em, good-bye de garding ani’ all de cat- 
tle. Adam didn’t have to wuk like you uns’ 
an’ we uns. He’jess lay roun’ in de shade an’ 
done nothin’ all de day long. Glory hallelu- 
jah! dat’s de niggah’s heaven. 
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Ye see, Adam he wuz monstus ’feared o’ de 
debbill, an’ used to sleep out in de back gar- 
ding under de apple trees wid his front eye 
open. Wunst upon a time, suah ‘nuff, de ole 
scratch did cum along de high-road, an’ he 
tried de front gate, but found it locked. So 
he shuk de gate, and seein’ he couldn’t git in, 
he stood up on tiptoe an’ looked ovah de palin’s 
o’ de fence. Den he sez, “ Hello, Adam!” 
Adam sez, ‘‘ Hello yo’se’f!” De debbill he 
pull his overcoat roun’ hisself to hide his tail, 
an’ sez he, ‘I hearin’ ye got some mighty fine 
winter pippins heah in dis garding. Can’t ye 
give a neighbor a few fur seed, or some cuttin’s 
to plant?” Adam sez he ain’t allowed to tech 
de centre tree. ‘‘ What!” sez de debbill, *‘ has 
yer Marster so little confidence in ye dat he 
won’t ‘low ye to taste dem pippins? Well I 
never! Why, ef a man eats dat fruit, he’ll 
know everything—good and bad.” 

Den de ole fellow—lI tell ye he’s mighty 
sharp, he is—he jess begin to laugh an’ make 
all sorts o’ fun on pore Adam, an’ he 
ax him why he didn’t git sum clothes an’ not 
go about naked. De police might cum ‘long 
an’ tuck him up, an’ so forth. An’ de debbill 
even offered to lend Adam his linen duster till 
his tailor could send some clothes in—at least 
a pa’r o’ pants. 

But Adam he kep’ his temper an’ never sed 
nothin’ at all. Den de ole scratch give Adam 
up, an’ sez, “‘ Well, good-bye, Adam. When 
ye want some nice roasted apples, jess call 
down an’ see me,”’ an’ he laughed wicked. 


Now Ad. he got monstus tired livin’ by his- 
self, an’ so he told de Lawd he wuz a gwine to 
resign ef he couldn’t have somebody to live 
wid him. So de Lawd make Eve right outen 
a sparerib ov Adam’s, an’ set her up to dry ’gin 
de fence. Pretty soon Ad. he sees her, an’ 
runs up to her, an’ hugs her, an’ kisses her all 
ovah the mouf. He kissed her into life, an’ 
she love him fur it. 

Now Eve she wuz a cullahed gal, but Adam 
wuz plain white. When she got kinder used to 
him, he usen to go off wid his hoe on his shoul- 
dah to ’tend de watah-melon patch an’ leff Eve 
nigh to de front gate to watch de apples. So 
one day de ole boss debbill dress hisself up in 
a long linen duster an’ cum a-loafin’ roun’ loose 
agin, an’ he see Eve. Soon’s he seed Adam’s 
wife he ’gan to sing ‘‘O! so lovely!” an’ Eve 
she look up an’ listen wid all boff her years. 
Den de ole fellah he put on his best company 
manners, fur, ye know, he usen to be a very 
’spectable pussan when he live up ’bove—oh, 
yes, indeed. Sed he to Eve when she look 
up, “‘ Beautiful angel ov cullah, hast not lost 
de way an’ fell ovah de edges ov heaven? 
Seems to me I’ve met you in society up dah.” 
An’ he kep’ on a flatterin’ dat gal till, when he 
ax her to please open de gate an’ let him in, 
jess to look on de golden pippins in de back 
garden, she done done it. De debbill bowed 
an’ kissed Eve’s fingers. ‘‘ Dress couldn’t im- 
prove you. I never seed a creetur in heaven 
half so lovely.” ‘‘You’ve been up dah, den,” 
sez Eve, as innocent as a sheep. ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
offen an’ offen,” an’ he sighed hot. ‘In fac’ 
I wuz born an’ raised up dah; but de air was 
too ciose fur me an’ I pined fur furrin travillin,’ 
an’ cum heah. But, by de by, hev ye tried 
dese pippins?-—dey seems fine fur cookin’.” 
Eve sez she wouldn’t dare; dey wuz furbidden 
fruit, an’ Adam would lose his place ef she 
teched ’em. De ole scratch laughed. ‘‘ Why, 
ef ye eat one of dese fruit, it’ll make yer hair 
curl an’ grow out long an’ hang down yer back 
lovely.” An’ he kep’ on a flatterin’ her till de 
gal jess reach up an’ pull one ov de pippins. 
Boom! went de thunder—flash! went a streak 
ov lightning. Eve got skeered as she heard de 
thunder away off in de woods. ‘‘ Boo!” laughed 
de debbill,‘‘ let me see yer ivory teeth in ’em. Ah! 
such teeth remind me ov mee native heaven!” 
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So Eve et de apple, an’ she an’ de ole fellah 
pulled a lot ov ‘em an’ had a jolly good time, 
till de debbill hear Adam a comin’, an’ he 
curled up his tail an’ skooted fur home. When 
Adam he cum up to de house, Eve praised de 
wintah pippins so much dat he tried ’em too, 
an’ dat is jess de way we lost de garding; and 
we’ve had to wuk hard ever sence. When dey 
heerd ov it up in heaven, Gabriel he cum down 
like a streak by de Rapid Transit Air Line, an’ 
he tuk Adam an’ Eve by de nape ov de neck 
an’ jess pitch ’em boff ovah de fence, an’ sez, 
“* Now ye kin go to de debbill an’ wuk fur yer 
livin’—Amen.” 
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No. XLVIII. 
HE GOES WEST. 


Ya-as— weally 
everwything he-ah 
was becoming such 
a verwy horwible 
baw that I thought 
it wequisite to twy 
, something new, yer 
know. Couldn’t 
stand, by Jove, the 
constant wound of 
dinnahs, and what 
fellaws he-ah call weceptions aw. One arwange- 
ment wesembles the othah too much, and a 
fellaw weally must have varwiety, especially if 
he’s in a stwdnge countwy. Amerwicans, I aw 
mean those who don’t keep and weside in shops, 
appear to do everwything by a wegular wule. 
All the wich ones’ wesidences are called bwown- 
stone fwonts. Bwick backs I should aw think 
would be quite as desirwable a name, but no 
Amerwican fellaw ever thought of this. Then 
the men dwess verwy much alike, and those 
who twy to look like Englishmen come to aw 
gwief when a fellaw like Jack talks to them. 
Jack has the penetwation and bwains to detect 
aw this sort of thing. I suppose I have too— 
but it’s positively too much twouble to use them 
on account of such wubbishing people. Can’t, 
‘pon my soul. By the way, Jack is not now in 
such a terwible hurwy to join his wegiment. 
Wussia, I understand, has apologized to Gweat 
Bwitain for twesspasing on her wights. Devilish 
handsome, after all, for a w’etched barbarwous 
countwy like Wussia. Perhaps the ide-ah* of 
our aw wuling over her as we do in Indiah 
may have fwightened her. I dessay that is the 
twue weason. 

But I am wanderwing fwom what I wanted 
to wite about. Jack and I wesolved to aw take 
a twip west. A fellaw always hears a gweat 
deal about the west, and I aw believe it is this 
particular wegion that aw makes Amerwica such 
a verwy big countwy. Aw gwain and woast-beef 
come fwom the west. 

We cwossed a wide wiver in a ferwy boat 
pwopelled by aw steam. Cwossed it before, yer 
know, when we went to aw Washington and 
some othah places. Stwange, Jack said we 
were now in another country—Jersey, I think. 
We weached a wather gloomy looking shed of 
considerwable size—the wailway station I aw 
mean—although Amerwicans will aw call these 
arwangements dépéts. Doosid queer, by Jove. 
Why can’t they build wailway stations in a 
wespectable manner, and give them pwoper 
names so that aw a Chwistian can understand 
into what descwiption of place he is wander- 
wing ? Jack had pwovided tickets—they were 
long cardboard things with aw the names of the 
aw places west where we had the pwivilege of 
stopping. The twain moved out of the aw 
wailway shed—and I undwessed and twied to 
go to sleep in the aw dwawing-room sleeping- 
Car aw. 
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PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, February 21, 1878. 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The Silver Bill Passed. 


Mr. STEPHENS felt it his duty as a Democrat 
and a Georgian to move that the House swallow 
the Senate’s amendments, without saying no- 
thing to nobody. 

Mr. Hewitt would like the bill and the 
amendments to lie on the table, and he’d lie 
along side of ’em. 

MR. SPRINGER said amends might be made 
by amending the amendments. 

Mr. STEPHENS stated that he was quite ready 
to vote, and every well-regulated member ought 
also to be. 

Mr. Monroe thought that the fellows in the 
Senate were a good deal wiser than the mem- 
bers of the House. ‘Therefore the Senate’s 
amendments ought to be adopted. 

Mr. PHILuips said there was nothing like 
concurring, so he’d concur. 

Mr. BEN BuTLER knew that he was a man; 
and breathed there a man with soul so dead, 
who never to himself had said we are not going 
to concur in amendments without debate. 

Mr. BLanp would take the bill as it now 
stood, for better or worse. Bondholders ought 
to be driven off the face of the earth. 

Mr. EwING was a patriot, which was more 
than John Sherman could lay claim to. This 
man, John, hated the silver dollar like poison. 
The dollar of our fathers was the thing wanted. 
He presumed everybody had a father. 

Mr. Cox felt puzzled. He wished to ask a 
conundrum: Why had gold gone down and 
bonds gone up? The bill was a bully bill, and 
it was the measure for his money. 

Mr. HAte could swallow anything, even the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. Bacon would, if he could, make cold 
meat of the bill. It was unfortunate that his 
one yote wouldn’t be sufficient to defeat it. 

Mr. Hewirt remarked that it was a very 
useful bill—useful for making things worse than 
ever. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN prided himself on his 
judgment. It was unerring, but at the same 
time he’d made a big mistake somewhere. 

Mr. GarFIELD did not think the United 
States ahead of Europe, except in having Re- 
turning Boards. . 

Mr. STEPHENS was quite sure that the Senate 
amendments covered the whole ground. Hur- 
rah for our dads’ dollar:!! 

Silver was now money and money was silver 
once more. 

The House seemed to think so, by 195 to 71. 





History will discount Bland, and he will 
take more than ten per cent. off, too. 


THE new greenback faction is called the 
‘‘National.” It is suspected of being a branch 
of that vast secret organization known as the 
“Old Whig party.” Can this be true? 


RESOLUTIONS of esteem and sympathy for the 
jailers of the Trenton prison, now persecuted 
by the authorities, have been passed by the 
students of Princeton. 


Sir Epwarp Creasy, Dr. Doran and George 
Cruikshank—three veterans of the once famous 
Bentley's Miscellany—have all died within the 
last month.— Graphic. 

Could it have been that their connection 
with Bentley made them mizzle any quicker 
than they would otherwise have done ? 








TRI STAG. 


“MONEY” AT WALLACK’S. 


Lord Lytton’s artificial compound of smart 
dialogue, ‘‘ Money,” was produced with an 
excellent cast at Wallack’s Theatre last week. 
‘‘Money” is nota play that interests. It appeals 
entirely to the mind and ignores the sympathies 
of the heart completely. Some kind friend of 
the Drama ought to rise in his might some day 
and quietly consign ‘‘Money” to oblivion. It 
is good endugh to take from the shelf semi- 
occasionally and read, but it oughtn’t to be 
acted. Certainly Mr. Wallack oughtn’t to act 
Alfred Evelyn. He is too good an actor in too 
many parts to foist so unsatisfactory a per- 
formance as that of Lord Lytton’s unnatural 
hero upon us. The strongest proof of Mr. Wal- 
lack’s popularity lies in the fact that audiences 
go to see his performance in spite of its unat- 
tractiveness, and applaud him for the merits 
that pertain to him in the abstract, disassociated 
from the part. 

Mr. Harry Beckett, as Graves, gives another 
illustration of cleverness misdirected. Mr. 
Beckett wins laughter by stepping out of the 
character. ‘There is no doubt that he is amus- 
ing, but he is such as the genial comedian, and 
not as Lord Lytton’s Graves. 

The best-played part in the piece is Mr. Mon- 
tague’s' Dudley Smooth, which is even and ar- 
tistic throughout. Mr. Brougham’s Sfou?, and 
Mr. Gilbert’s Sir John Vesey, are also comedy 
gems. Miss Coghlan’s Clara Douglas has 
many merits. It is very sympathetic. If it 
had the requisite light and shade, it would be 
an excellent performance. 

The play is beautifully put on the stage. It re- 
flects credit upon the management. If Lord Lyt- 
ton were alive to see it, his opinion would, in all 
probability, be printed at the head of the Press 
notices. But the fact that the brilliant author 
isn’t here to defend himself, may, perhaps, 
have emboldened us to speak so unkindly of 
his work. But Wallack’s ‘Theatre can stand it. 





JoanNnEs has departed from the Lyceum. 
‘Avonia follows in his train! 

Miss IMOGENE, the stellar emotional artist 
and club-slinger, begins an engagement at the 
Grand Opera House, March 11, as *‘ Gretchen 
the Sheperdess of Jura.” 


Unc.e Bootn’s Capin is drawing nightly 
crowds of enthusiastic admirers at Uncle Tom’s 
Theatre. There is still but one Jarrett and 
Palmer, and Commodore Tooker is their profit, 

Miss Nina VarIAN has gone to the Golden 
Gate with the Union Square traveling com- 
pany to win golden opinions from the San 
Franciscans as Adrienne in “A Celebrated 
Case.” 

‘Our BacHELoRS” has been produced at 
the Park Theatre. The popularity of Messrs. 
Crane and Robson, the clever comedians, will, 
no doubt, attract large audiences, More of the 
hilarious pair in our next. 

Miss Livian ‘CLeves CLARKE has been re- 
engaged by Miss Kate Claxton to play the 





other orphan on her travels. It is pleasant to 
know that so mach talent and attraction as 
Miss Cleves Clarke possesses should have se- 
cured such satisfactory recognition. 

MasTER N., S. Wood, the boy Hamiet?, will 
play that character and also Poor Jo in “Tom 
All-Alone’s” at Booth’s Theatre, March11, simul- 
taneously with the advent of Imugene to the 
Grand Opera House. The duration of Wood’s 
— indefinite, but it will not exceed one 
week, 


Miss Carrit Wyatt, a charming Thespian 
wild-flower from ‘‘the glorious climate of Cali- 
fornia,” played Louise, the blind girl, in the 
‘Two Orphans” in Newark on Washington’s 
birthday, and the evening succeeding, replacing 
Miss Nina Varian, who has gone to California. 
If. Newark has any merit whatsoever, it is the 
encouragement it gives to young ladies playing 
blind orphans on holidays. 

Tue “ Diaoul Maugh” at the Fifth Avenue ” 
Theatre draws. It is Franco-Irish, and the 
effets du theatre and the ‘‘ ventrebleu” are de- 
lightfully blended with the sprig of shillelegh 
and shamrock so green ‘‘be jabbers,” while 
the magnificent ‘out ensemble is only equaled 
by the glorious ‘‘altogether” and the “ wear- 
ing 0’ the green.” ‘There is the devil to pay in 
the piece, but as this popular individual is per- 
sonated by Mr. George Clarke, it doesn’t make 
the management nervous when they contem- 
plate the obligation. 


A spurious imitation of Puck's lithographic picture, 
Characters and Incidents 
of ‘A CELEBRATED CASE,’” given as a supplement to 


representing ‘* The Scenes, . 


Puck No. 48, has been circulated in Baltimore as an 
advertisement for the Holliday Street Theatre, wiere an 
alleged illegal version of the play is being produced. We 


warn the manager of that theatre, and all others con- 


nected with the circulation of the fraudulent imilaggon 


shat the lithograph representing “ The Scenes, Charac- 
ters and Incidents of ‘A CELEBRATED CASE’” whioh ac- 
companied Puck No. 48, ts the exclusive property of 
this office, and, as such, is not permitted to be printed or 
published by any oth r firm. : 





Answers for the Anrious. 


BuckeT.—Kick yourself, 

HASELTINE.—She doesn’t see it. 

Bury St. ALBANS,—Yes, do! 

J. R. McS.—Give yourself a period of repose, 


Sam. ARKAND.—We thank you for giving us am Op- 
portunity of reading your contribution. it was a glim: 
into a private Junatic-asylum well worth the postage due 
and collected on it. 


McInTosH.—lIsn’t your heart in the highlands? It 
would be a first-rate place for your heart; also for con- 
siderable more of your anatomy. Wenever believed be- 
fore now that there was any truth in the story of the 
Scotchman on whom a surgical operation had to be per- 
formed, to get a joke into his head. We do now, You 
were the Scotchman, and the operation was unsuccessful 


AZURINE.—There is too much etheriality about your 
verses for the buckwheat-cake season, They don’t go 
well with molasses. 


R. P.. RENROH, Schenectady._-Do you know what 
ought to be done with you? You ought to be scalped and 
eviscerated and boiled in crude turpentine. A man who 
spells bouquet ‘* boquet’”’ and makes a pun on it, would 
disgrace the scaffold. He would be too much for the 
stomach of any welf-regulated sausage-machine, Your 
iniquity is not in any way palliated by your contribution. 


V. S. R.—We have, according to request, carefully 
examined the sketch you have sent us. | Our opinion 
may be inferred from this observation, which we feel it 
our duty to make. We wish you had been the 
companion of the man who blew out the gas, and that 
the hotel had been crowded. 
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PUCK. 





VILLANELLE. 


OU’RE as a rose 
. In morning’s breezes blowing 
When sweet the warm east glows, 
“a On mine your mouth bestows 


Its kisses richly flowing, 
You're lovely as a rose. 





Immaculate as the snows 
That neck ’bove ruffles showing, 
When sweet the warm east glows. 


You're clever, I suppose, 
At painting and at sewing— 
You're lovely as a rose. 


As everybody knows, 
I’m o’er your beauty crowing— 
When sweet the warm east glows. 


Why some one won’t propose, 
Theie’s really no knowing— 

You’re lovely as a rose 

When sweet the warm east glows. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


PUCK’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


[CONCLUDED. ] 








CHAPTER XXIX. 


EXCELSIOR.—EFFECT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Futtron’s Brains.-—THE RaGinc CANAL,— 
Tue Iron Horse. — Ars Est CELAREM 
ARTEM. — PoMEs AND SCRIBBLERS. — THE 
THREE Rs.—TuHE RIsE oF THE INTERVIEWER. 
— Bonanzas. — WHAT WE CAN Grow. — 
LOOKING BACK INTO FUTURITY. 


We have now traced the course of events to 
a time within the memory of thesmall boy. The 
remainder of Grant’s career as President we 
shall let slide, leaving it to the immortal Puck 
to enlarge on in future years. An analytical 
account of Ulysses’s wonderful reign will be 
given in the pages of this periodical in the 
year 2000. 

The counting-in of non-fraudulent President 
Hayes we shall also pass over until that period, 
and Uncle Sammy Tilden’s resolve not to 
condone anything, our readers may depend, 
will not pass by unnoticed. 

There is no mistake about it that ours is an 
almighty great country—if anybody says it 
isn’t, let him speak, for him we have offended. 

We have spoken of change of rulers, of ques- 
tions of government, of wars, treaties, and 
acquisitions of territory, but there are other 
things about which we wish to say something — 
which perhaps have helped to make us such a 
—well, what we are. 

There was a time, strange as it may seem, 
when such a thing as a steamboat was unknown. 
Now the traveling public are so familiar with 
them that they think nothing of.being blown 
up occasionally on the Ohio and the Mississippi. 


Indeed, they rather like it than otherwise, and’ 


that’s where we’re ahead of the effete nations 
of Europe. 

It was considered remarkable that Fulton, 
who bossed up this mode of travel, should have 
been enabled to get from New York to Albany, 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, in 
thirty-six hours. 

In spring-time now-a-days this would be con- 
sidered a very remarkable passage—and it is 
not improbable that it might culminate in tall 
swearing. 


But our grandfathers were not educated up 
to this ineffectual mode of protest against 
delay. 

The influence of the raging canal must not, 
however, be forgotten. Time was when there 
was no Erie canal stretching from Albany to 
Buffalo, a distance of three hundred and sixty- 
three miles. 

It was then, yes then, when the waters of the 
Hudson and the Atlantic did not meet. Nor, 
at this period, did the waters of the Miami and 
the Erie canal, only, by the way, three hundred 
and seventeen miles long, have any affinity for 
each other. 

The same remarks apply to the Ohio and 
Erie canal, three hundred and thirty-two miles 
in length, through which the waters of the Ohio 
and Mississippi make the acquaintance of Lake 
Erie, and to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
which bring on intimate terms Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic. 

If anybody wants to take exercise on the 
canals in the United States, there are five thou- 
sand miles open to him. 

Now the railroad thought it about time that 
it had something to say in the matter. 

Rapid, transit was almost as much wanted 
through the country as it isin New York at 
the present day. 

In the year 1828 there were but three miles 
of railroad in operation in the United States. 
Jim Fisks, Jay Goulds and William H. Vander- 

















bilts were entirely unknown. 

In the year 1870 we could boast of fifty-four 
thousand. 

We haven’t the space to mention at length 
how many of these lines have issued worthless 
bonds, and the number of unfortunate indivi- 
duals who hold stock in those which not only 
do not pay a solitary cent of dividend, but 
prove a source of chronic loss to the investors. 

Notwithstanding these trifling obstacles, the 
work still goes bravely on—and as in 1856 we 
had tiiree times more of railroad in operation 
than all the rest of the world together—and, in 
all probability, in the year 1956 we shall have 
a hundred times more—and then it is question- 
able if we shall still behappy. Atany rate, it isn’t 
every nation that can have a Pacific railroad. 

Although we say it who shouldn’t, we are 
just a trifle behindhand in the matter of arts 
and sciences—that is, compared with Europe. 
We have some fellows who can paint and sculpt. 
Only look at the exquisite ornamentation of 
the rocks and fences along our lines of railroad. 

Who has not been moved by the gorgeously 
rich coloring of “ Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient,” 
‘New York Star—Price 2 Cents,” ‘‘ Bixby’s 
Blacking,” ‘*‘Dunk’s Noiseless Bed-bottoms,” 
“Vinegar Bitters’ and “Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Remedies,”. and as for sculpture, there are few 
works of art in Europe to equal the wooden 
Injuns in front of the tobacco stores, which 
grace the principal thoroughfares of all the towns 
and cities in the United States. 

These things have been fully recognized in 
Europe, and when we have a little more time 
to spare, and have no longer to devote our 
energies to filling and organizing new territory, 
making roads, punishing frauds, and generally 
developing the resources of the country, we 
shall produce something that will put the Apollo 
Belvidere Murillo pretty considerably in the 
shade. 

We also feel justified in stating, that before 
long we shall become the boss Scientific coun- 
try, and that the effete nations of Europe will 
turn pale and yellow with envy. 

When this is the case, there will be nothing 
left for other countries to do but to apply forad- 
mission into the Union, and then the whole civil- 
ized world will become one vast United States. 


In making any reference to Poetry and 
Literature, we naturally touch ourselves where 





we're solid. If we haven’t produced a Shak- 


Oe ee 


spere, we have at least a. Charles Gaylor; and 
while we cannot boast of a Byron or Tennyson, 
we can point with pride to the Sweet Singer of 


‘Michigan and the brilliant author of the poem 


called the Mulligan Guards, which has been so 
delightfully set to music. 

We might speak of Longfellow, Bryant and 
Whittier; on the other hand, we might not—so 
under the circumstances, we won’t. 

But we were almost forgetting the novelists. 
A country that has produced a Sylvanus Cobb 
and a T. S. Arthur has nothing to be ashamed 
of, alone the authors of the thousand and one 
dime novels with which our book-stalls abound 
—the moral sentiments and exemplary lessons 
which go so much towards making our small 
boys such high-minded and excellent citizens. 

To counteract the overwhelmingly beneficial 
effect of these species of literature, the Common 
School has been instituted. We don’t know 
that we can succeed in making a joke on this 
subject if we tried, therefore we will not try. 

But the day cannot be far distant, when 
every child will be able to read, to write, be- 
come a bank president or cashier, commit 
forgery, and rehypothecate by the time it 
reaches years of maturity. Thus will free edu- 
cation become one of the peculiar glories which 
Americans hold very precious. 

Nor must we omit to mention the American 
Press—the mighty Press. In this free and in- 
dependent country any man can become an 
editor. The less he knows about editing the 
more successful he is likely to be. 

This is where we’re ahead of Europe, whose 
reading public is much more exacting. 

Then there are our enormous mineral resour- 
ces. Here too is another example of our won- 
derful superiority. Gold and silver are so 
plentiful in the west that iron and brass are used 
for jewelry purposes. There it is vulgar to 
wear a gold chain, and scarcely high-toned to 
handle trade-dollars or fifty-cent pieces; it is 
said that even Bonanzas are going out of 
fashion. 

A lump or so of coal is also occasionally dug 
up in gther parts of the continent, and is used 
for fuel. 

The soil, too, of our almighty great country, 
is by no means unproductive. A bale of cot- 
ton now and then finds its way to Europe, and 
it is asserted on good authority that a few grains 
of rice have been seen growing down South. 

Some cobs of corn are to be purchased at 
rare intervals in the market; but this statement 
needs confirmation. 

Puck’s 1eaders must bear in mind that in 
1776 there were only three millions of people 
in thirteen United States. Now there are over 
forty millions of people in}38 States, with several 
Territories qualifying themselves to join the 
gloriously happy family. 


Puck pauses for breath. He has had his 
say about the United States, and some of the 
people who have been and are init, They 
and their friends may not endorse all Pucx’s 
statements. hey err grievously if they do 
not. Indeed their heads can scarcely be said 
to be level. If they wish to reform and to 
become right-thinking men and women. and 
good citizens, let them read Puck, published 
every Wednesday, price 10 cents—(having, as 
a preliminary, purchased and digested ‘‘Puck’s 
Almanac” for 1878)—then will they learn what 
a free government is ours—how we are bursting 
with union, liberty and public virtue, and the 
look-back into the dim futurity will make them 
feel happy, for ever and ever, Amen! 








A sHorRT time ago the Veton criticised an 
English exhibition of the works of old Crome, 
If he is the inventor of the chromo, we hope 
the hanging committee did its duty. 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 


Ill. 
A TEACHER TAUGHT. 


COMEDY IN ONE ACT, 





Adapted from the French of M. Pau Ferrier, by H.C. Bunner. 





ScCENE—A Srupy. 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK BELFORT, B.A., D.C.L.,. 


etc., 35 years old. 
KaTE WINSTANLEY, Ais ward and pupil, 18 
years old. 





- THE Proressor. (Ad~one.) 


What’s that I hear ? 
(going to door and speaking off.) 
Lunch? For the sake of—pity! 
Here’s my report not yet half written, Kitty. 
Science and I are conquering vulgar doubt, 
And Luncheon comes to put us both clean out. 
Postpone it, Kitty. 
Ah! that silvery laugh! 
Always too much for me and science, by half. 
There, dear, I promise, next time, on my word, 
To be as punctual as the early bird. 
My life shall be the forfeit. Yes, I own it, 
I am ‘just horrid.” Well, you w7// postpone it ? 
Just half an hour ? 
I knew she would, God bless her! 
Too gentle to the stupid old Professor. 
(he sits at table.) 
Sweet little Kate! I’m doing wrong, in truth, 
To let her waste the blossom of her youth 
In this dull house, slaving for dull old me. 
And yet I can’t— 
(with sudden resolution.) 
Damn it, I must! 
(turns to his writing.) 
Let’s see! 
‘This gas is strictly not a gas, but rather—”’ 
Look here, Professor, you’re a precious father. 
These serious duties you’ve assumed, are you 
Quitesure you’ve conscientiously gone through? | 
The child of fifteen summers is to-day 
A woman—a “ young lady.” Come, we’ll say 
You’ve taught her Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics, 
Algebra, Botany and—Hydrostatics. 
History, Geography and Physics —verily, 
You’ve done this thoroughly—and unneces- 
sarily. 
O wise preceptor! with pedantic goad 
Urging the tender mind to bear this load. 
Putting a sweet child’s youth upon the shelf 
To make her like your sciolistic self. 
At cost of happiness making her over-wise— 
She can’t be happy thus. 
She has blue eyes 
And golden hair, and cheeks of rose and white, 
And | have set her Latin themes to write! 
She’s sweet eighteen; she’s pretty, and she’s gay. 
My Kitty’s probably inclined to play. 

She’ll learn to love balls, dancing, admiration; 
And then, of course, come young men, and 
flirtation, 

They'll find her pretty. 











That I must expect, 


too. 
Further, they’ll say so. ; 
This | may object to. 
Well, well, a selfish gardener, my flower, 
My one, I’ve hidden in a gloomy bower. 
Robbed it of freedom, as of light and air! 
Knowing it dear, forget that it was fair. 
Yes, she must wed. And may the happy wife 
Forget the girl’s sad solitary life. 
And may she find some not-impossible he, 
Young, gay—the very opposite of me. 
And may the lucky devil love my Kate 
More wisely, and as well as I— 


(looking at clock.) 





Oh! my report! 


Indeed I— 


In marrying me off against my will? 


Aha! I see. 
The cruel guardian—the unwelcome lord. 
What, would the fairest maiden ever seen 
Braid the gray tresses of St. Catherine ? 


/ didn’t say that. 


Is hateful ? 


The ground for your objection I can’t see 
Quite clear. 


PUCK. 


So late! 
Let’s see, again no use ? 
Science and gas may both go to the—deuce. 
Enter Kate. 
KATE, 
May I come in? 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 


Of course! 
KATE, 
A letter 
Marked “ most important’’—but perhaps I’d 


better 
Let the epistle with my luncheon wait 
Till the report— 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Unscientific Kate! 
Give me the note, and drop that teasing air. 
(veads.) 
This, dear, is your affair. 
KATE. 
Who’s the writer ? 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 
Buckingham de Brown, 
My pupil, he who was to settle down 
And study chemistry—a gay and festive 
Young dandy, for a scientist too restive. 
Whose careless laugh bids chemistry avaunt— 
He’s just the very husband that you want. 
KATE, 


Ha, ha! ah, ah! 


Mine? 


The husband! 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Yes, the very husband! Pray 





Listen to me, my dear. This very day 
I had recailed a duty long neglected; 
This letter is no more than I’d expected. 
KATE. 
But, if you please, what is all this to me? 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 
That’s true, I didn’t mention. Well, you see, 
Just listen then to Buckingham: ‘‘ My dear, 
My most respected master ’’—So far, clear? 
KATE. 





Quite. 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 
Well, you see, I couldn’t but remember 
That you were May, if I was—ah—September. 
Not with my logical train of thought to bore 
you— 
I felt that I must seek a husband for you. 
Of course, you notice the necessity ? 
KATE. 
You’re in a hurry to get rid of me? 
So, sir, to settle my hymeneal fate, 
Till long past noon you've let my luncheon 
wait ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Kitty! 
KATE, 
I thought you deep in your report— 
Had I suspected anything of this sort— 
THE PROFESSOR. 


KATE. 
No excuse! it’s rankest treason 
Against my welfare, without rhyme or reason. 
Why spend the time Science might better fill 





‘THE PROFESSOR. 
The persecuted ward— 


KATE. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
Then the bridegroom meant 


KatTE, 
Not quite that—indifferent. 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 





It 


KATE. 
You wish to marry him to me. 
‘THE PROFESSOR, 
He asks it. 
KATE. 
Well, it shall be as you say, 
You are my guardian—I can but obey. 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 
My dear, your choice shall be your own, of 
course. 
I don’t habitually use brute force. 
But see—I am your guardian and your tutor: 
From these two standpoints do I view your 
suitor. 
I judge him by known quantities, and find 
The youth quite tolerable—never mind! 
I’m thirty-five, old, crabbed and pedantic, 
You are eighteen, and possibly romantic. 
You’ve formed your own ideal of a lover— 
You want your romance—Buckingham goes 
over. 
So much for him. 
KATE, 
I think you take a pleasure 
In planning to dismiss me, sir! 
THE PROFESSOR. 
My treasure! 
Dismiss you! ‘That is, to dismiss the light, 
The life of my poor house— the gracious fay 
Whose magic whiles the weary hours away. 
Only at duty’s bidding am I fain 
To break my willing little captive’s chain. 
I shall be lonely when you leave me— 
KATE. 
Who 
Has spoken of leaving you ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Not I, nor you. 
But common sense and reason. Fate lays out 
The path of every mortal. You forget 
How long we’ve walked together, you and I. 
It’s more than time we separated. 
KATE, 
Why? 
[To be concluded. | 


An ENGLISH SrTory. 





By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 
(Continued. ) 
- Ay ND how did you solve the difficulty ?” 
4A Lionel asked. 

- ** Our little groom solved it for us. 
He is a model of propriety generally, but this 
was too hard a test; and he started up behind 
and tally-hoed with all his might, much to the 
amazement of the ponies.” 

‘And to mine,” put in Mrs. Marriott. ‘I 
really thought the boy had gone suddenly mad, 
till he sat down again and begged pardon in 
his most demure voice.” 

‘We couldn’t find it in our hearts to blame 
him,” observed Gertrude, laughing. ‘“‘ He has 
been brought up at the kennels, and it is a sort 
of instinct with him. But nothing came of 
his exertions, and I expect Master Reynard is 
still enjoying his liberty.” 

“T,uncheon is ready,” announced George, 
who had vanished, on household cares intent. 
“Lovel, I know you're not a luncheon eater. 


| Perhaps you would rather not move ?”’ 


‘‘ Thanks; if Mrs. Marriott,” looking at her, 
‘¢won’t consider me a Goth, I think I will stay 
here and finish my work.” 

‘‘ Who is he, George ?” demanded Mrs. Mar- 
riott, when they were shut into the dining-room. 
‘“‘T’ve never heard you speak of him.” 

‘‘Haven’t you? I knew him pretty well at 
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PUCK. 





Oxford, but I have seen more of him since. He 
is one of the Staffordshire Lovels.” 

‘« Ah, they are a good old family.” 

“He can be capital company,” proceeded 
George; ‘‘and there’s something about him 
very unlike the run of people. He was always 
getting into small scrapes at college, and yet 
he had a wonderful deal of influence over men 
there.” 

‘* Has he always been lame ?” 

‘* No, not until—”’ George paused and ended 
rather abruptly, “‘ after he left Oxford.” 

‘* Does he feel it very much ?” 

‘I don’t know—he’s a philosopher. But I 
think—-I believe he would sooner not have it 
noticed. By the bye, talking of lameness, did 
you hear that old Squire Allen fell down-stairs 
last week and put out his knee? It will be a 
long business for him, 1’m_ afraid.” 

Mrs. Marriott had not heard, and therewith 
the talk drifted away to county affairs. 

‘‘T suppose you are a gardener,” said Lovel, 
an hour later, to Gertrude, as she stood in the 
bay-window admiring the gay rows of crimson 
and yellow dahlias in the -border opposite. 
George had taken her mother off to see his 
bantams. 

“No. I could never learn the art, or even 
master the first principles.” 

‘First principles! That sounds appalling. 
I’d no notion it was so abstruse a study.” 

‘Ah, but it is, as you will find if you ask 


any gardener, man or woman, how to rear the 


commonest plant. There will at once descend 
on your devoted head a bewildering disserta- 
tion on slips and cuttings and light soil. I 
have tried it, so I know.” 

He looked at her with some amusement in 
his observant eyes. 

‘‘Do you know, your ignorance is rather a 
blow to me. I used to grow queer vegetables 
in a queer way when I was a lad, and I thought 
planting and pruning might be common ground 
for us; whereas, if I begin to ask about your 
clothing-clubs and school-treats, I shall expose 
my cockneyism instantly.” 

“Try hunting and shooting,” she suggested 
lightly, recalling his first inquiry; but the words 
were hardly uttered when she longed to recall 
them. 

He answered her, however, very compos- 
edly. 

‘“No; I was never a thorough-going sports- 
man, even in my best days. I was never at all 
clear that a good day’s run was worth purchas- 
ing at the cost of a long dark ride home after- 
wards. I’m afraid my pleasures always lay 
within brick walls. Whereas, I suppose, you 
can’t even figure to yourself the charms of a 
good rubber of whist at your club, or the so- 
lace of a midnight pipe with a congenial 
spirit.” 

“I suppose not,” she rejoined laughingly; 
‘*but I’m willing to listen while you describe 
these high delights.” 

“‘Oh, they won’t bear describing. They 
are of too delicate and exquisite, shall we say, 
aroma for any word painting of mine; and be- 
sides, it would be sheer cruelty to awaken in 
you a taste for joys you can never taste.” 

** You would say the grapes were sour,” she 
returned gayly, ‘‘or I should ask how you re- 
concile it to your conscience, &c.”’ 

“‘And I’m afraid if you did I might be 
tempted to tell you that my definition of con- 
science is rather like the Irishman’s—some- 
thing that always gives you good reasons for 
doing what you have a mind to do, and fills 
you with satisfaction when you’ve done it.” 

** Very odd morality,” objected Gertrude. 

** Have you got upon morals already ?” asked 
George, bringing Mrs. Marriott in after her 
tour of inspection. 

““To be sure,” assented Lovel; ‘‘ but I’m 





not inflicting my article on Miss Marriott, if 
that is what you would insinuate.” 

“‘T thought, you know, that you might have 
improved the opportunity,” suggested George 
maliciously. ; 

“Not at all; nevertheless, now you remind 
me of it, I’m afraid I must devote myself to 
that great work for the next few minutes, or I 
shall miss the post, and the editor will tear his 
hair. You must know, Mrs. Marriott, that I 
should have finished long ago if I had not been 
foolish enough to waste an hour or more this 
morning in a benevolent attempt to enlighten 
this host of ours on various social questions.” 

‘Don’t listen to him, aunt Harriet,” inter- 
posed George. ‘‘ He’s a Radical, a red Re- 
publican, a Communist. There are no terms 
bad enough for him. It will be a mercy if he 
has not infected Gertrude already.” 

“T scorn to defend myself,” declared Lovel, 
calmly arranging his papers, and dipping his 
pen into the ink. ‘I shall instead do penance 
for my mistaken zeal by grinding away at my 
periods, while you entertain each other with 
good Conservative sentiments.” 

Gentle Mrs. Marriott looked a little uneasy. 
If she had an antipathy, it was to these new 
“upsetting ideas;” and a Radical was, in her 
eyes, hardly less monstrous than a cannibal. 
But she had much faith in George’s choice of 
friends, and she had already begun to feel a 
strong interest in this friend of his. Now and 
again she interrupted her examination of Swiss 
photographs to glance covertly at him as he 
bent his brows over his MS. He must surely 
be sickly—-his cheeks were so white and his 
eyes so hollow, as if he were apt to keep late 
hours and use his brains overmuch. Most likely 
he had no mother to take care of his health or 
his opinions. He wrote on rapidly while the 
other three chatted; but more than once his 
pen stopped, and he fixed absent ruminating 
eyes on one or other—oftenest on Gertrude, 
who sat opposite him. When his last line was 
dashed off and the packet dispatched, he lay 
back on his couch, playing with a paper-knife, 
and putting in his word from time to time. 

“That rivals my Dorsetshire laborer,” he 
said presently, when Gertrude had chanced to 
cite some surprising instance of peasant igno- 
rance. ‘‘I was driving once to Sherborne, 
and asked a rustic if the road ahead went 
northwards. He looked at me open-mouthed 
and said not a word. ‘ Dont you know the 
points of the compass, north and south ?’ quoth 
I. ‘No, sir,’ he drawls out; ‘But thin you 
must know as I’ve only been in these parts two 
years come Michaelmas.’” 

““T daresay you terrified him,” Gertrude sug- 
gested, ‘ and his wits departed.” 

‘Am I so terrific? No; it was a very fair 
sample of the average west-country intellect. I 
might point a moral,” glancing at George; ‘“‘but 
I'll spare you a discourse on the education of 
the masses.”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Marriott did not feel quite 
safe; at any rate she now discovered that it 
was growing late. George went out to order 
the carriage round, and Gertrude, rising, 
moved slowly about the room, examining the 
books and nicknacks scattered about the va- 
rious tables. 

Mrs. Marriott asked Lovel whether he was 
staying long at the Grange. 

“TI hardly know. I came for a few days; 
but Forrester makes me so comfortable that it 
is doubtful when he will get rid of me.” 

He was looking as he spoke at Gertrude, who 
had halted before a whatnot piled with music. 

“‘Miss Marriott,” he said rather abruptly, 
‘will you give me a treat before you go? I 
have heard no music for the last month. Will 
you play me one of those things of Beetho- 
ven’s ?” 

She turned round a little surprised. 











‘‘How do you know I can?” she inquired 
naively. 

‘“‘T might say, because all young ladies play; 
but that would not be the veritable reason. I 
should be sorry to risk having my ears tortured 
by preferring such a rash request to any young 
lady; but I’ve a divining spirit that tells me 
I’m safe in asking you.” 

She did not reply. She only opened the 
piano and sat down. 

Presently the room was full of soft sweet 
sounds as her fingers moved over the keys. 
She might not play like Rubinstein, but he had 
rightly guessed that there was true music in 
her. When she rose he did not thank her. 
Only when she came up to bid him good-bye, 
he said, in rather a low voice: 

‘Did I not say that I had a divining spirit ? 
I shall ask you to let me hear that again an- 
other day.” 

After they had gone, and the tinkling bells 
of the ponies had died away, George, standing 
before the drawing-room fire, asked Lovel: 

“Well, what do you think of her?” 

Lovel’s answer came slowly. 

““She reminds me of one of Philip’s Span- 
ish dames, and her dress, with its rich coloring, 
carries on the idea. And there is a frankness 
about her, a freedom from all modern young- 
ladyisms, that hardly belongs to this conven- 
tional England of ours. Altogether—” 

‘‘Well?” repeated his friend rather impa- 
tiently, as he stopped short. 

‘‘ Altogether,” he went on deliberately, “I’m 
by no means clear that I shouldn’t have done 
better if I had stayed in my bachelor quarters 
in town.” 





CHAPTER III. 


NEVERTHELESS, at the end of a fortnight 
Lovel was still an inmate of the Grange, and, 
moreover, had been an almost daily guest at 
Aston. It was a time-honored custom that 
George should spend his Sundays there and 
bring with him any one he pleased; and so, 
when on Sunday morning he overtook Ger- 
trude in the churchyard and asked whether 
Lovel might come up with him, she answered 
as if he had put a needless question. 

“To be sure, George; you know that well 
enough. But surely you told me he wouldn’t 
care to come ?” 

** Yes, I did; but it seems I waswrong. He 
is more handy with his crutch than I fancied, 
and he would like to see the place.” 

“Then bring him, by all means,” rejoined 
Gertrude heartily. ‘‘ Stay; I’ll send the pony- 
carriage down when I’ve driven mother home. 
It will be easier for him than Young’s rickety 
old fly or your dog-cart.” 

So an hour later the two young men came 
up to the Bury. Neither Gertrude nor her 
mother was down-stairs to receive them, for 
they thought Lovel would sooner not be 
watched making his painful way across the 
drawing-room. When they presently came 
down, he was sitting in one of the windows 
feasting his eyes on the fair landscape before 
him. It was a bright still day; so mild that 
but for the fast-changing leaves it might have 
passed for September rather than November. 
Very beautiful were those gorgeous tints as 
they stood out against the clear cold blue of 
the sky and the softer hues of the distant hill 
country. Just below the broad terrace lay the 
‘ordered garden,”’ separated only by a light 
fence from the green slopes of the park, where 
the cattle grazed peacefully under the great 
trees, with here and there a fallow deer sharing 
their repast. As Lovel said, it was hard to 
look at that scene and then to recall his dingy 
chambers in the Albany without drawing dis- 
pazaging comparisons. He had not exhausted 
his admiration when the gong sounded; but he 
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reached out for his crutch and was following 
the ladies into the adjoining room before Mrs. 
Marriott had decided how to tell him that he 
was free to please himself about going or stay- 
ing. If George had any fears that he would 
offend his host’s prejudices by broaching any 
startling theories, they were soon dispelled. 
He steered clear of all dangerous topics, and 
delighted the squire with his bright talk and 
ready interest in everything, from magisterial 
duties and the old ruins at Stevebury to the 
latest reaping machine and the judicious felling 
of timber. He had a curious power of adapta- 
tion, and seemed thoroughly at home in the 
pursuits and surroundings of the old-fashioned 
country gentleman, even though, as he frankly 
avowed, he had never himself owned a square 
inch of land. 

Nevertheless he was not sorry when he found 
himself again in the drawing-room and alone 
with Gertrude. Mrs. Marriott had retired up- 
stairs to nurse a headache, and presently the 
squire and George departed to pay their weekly 
visit to the stables. 

‘‘That is part of my father’s religion,” ex- 
plained Gertrude; “it is a sort of royal pro- 
gress. I am sure the horses expect him, and 
my pretty Sibyl always has her nose over the 
half door waiting for her Sunday apple.” 

‘¢ And she will wait in vain,” said Lovel. ‘I 
suppose I ought to ask you not to stand on 
ceremony with me.” 

The girl smiled, he made the suggestion so 
grudgingly. But she did not adopt it. If he 
had been well and active she would have left 
him without any scruple; now she only said 
lightly that Sibyl would be all the better for 
practicing patience. 

‘‘ Did you ever see anything so brilliant as 
that bit of scarlet and yellow foliage yonder ?” 
exclaimed Lovel rather abruptly. ‘‘ What a 
pity it won’t last!” 

The little ~wse succeeded, for she came to 
the window and sat down near him. 

‘‘Never mind; it will repeat itself next 
year.” 

‘** But I shall not be here to see. It sounds 
alarmingly sentimental to say so, but there zs 
something mournful about autumn, at least 
about such an autumn day as this. A Novem- 
ber fog is not mournful; it is revolting.” 

““We don’t often get November fogs up 
here,” said Gertrude, zealous for the honor of 
Aston, ‘‘ though we see them below us in the 
valley yonder.” 

“‘With a pleasant sense of superiority. I 
suppose, now, you care for every stick and 
stone about this place ?”’ 

“That I do. I remember when I was a little 
girl my notion of Paradise was exactly like 
this home of mine, and I’m not sure that it 
has altered much since.” 

‘‘Well, it is a home to care for. I’ve won- 
dered sometimes,” pursued Lovell reflectively, 
‘* what it would be like to have one’s affections 
all centred on one spot of earth.” 

“‘Isn’t there any one spot of earth that is 
much to you ?” she asked. 

“No. I’ve been a vagrant all my days. My 
father was a¢fache at one or two foreign courts, 
and after his death my mother went from 
one big city to another. I’m much more at 
home in Rome or Dresden than in the woods 
and pastures-of my native land.” 

‘*] think you have lost something.” 

‘* Perhaps; but there’s compensation in most 
things: at least such is my experience.” 

There was a short silence. She was wonder- 
ing whether he had found any compensation 
for his own bodily misfortune, when he said 
suddenly: 

“‘ How tame those cattle are! Look at that 
creature yonder rubbing its head against the 
gardener’s shoulder.” 

“‘ Oh, that is nothing,” she returned eagerly. 


_ winter afternoons between the lights. My father 
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‘‘T can show you something much more curious 
than that.” 

Opening the window, she crossed the terrace 
bareheaded, and ran down the stone steps to 
the lawn. In another minute she was leaning 
against the fence, and there came over the 
grass her voice singing a slow monotonous bal- 
lad. ‘The cattle heard it and stopped feeding 
to lift their heads and listen. Then one or 
two moved a pace or so nearer, more followed, 
and soon the whole herd were wending their 
way, as though drawn by a spell, towards the 
spot where she was standing. She turned her 
head to see if Lovel were watching the success 
of her lure, and he waved his hand in response. 
Just then George and her father joined her, 
the squire soon coming on to the house while 
George lingered behind. Lovel was vexed at 
the ma/ apropos remark which spirited Gertrude 
from his side, vexed with George for detaining 
her, vexed most of all with himself for his own 
vexation. . He sat returning such answers as he 
might to the squire’s cheery remarks, but chaf- 
ing inwardly as he saw the cousins caressing 
the polished horns of the Alderneys and finally 
strolling away together. Why couldn’t he go 
too? Why was he kept there like a bird with 
a broken wing? So he asked himself in an 
unwonted access of bitterness. 

The early twilight was just setting in when 
Gertrude reappeared with a bright color in her 
cheeks. She held in her hand some of the leaves 
he had admired, but he hardly looked at her 
or at them when she showed them to him. 

‘* See, there are my spoils, and Sybil has had 
her apple. I took pity on her, after all.” 

“Did you?” he returned briefly. He was 
feeling very savage, and wanted somehow to 
show it. Her next words, however, went far 
to dispel his wrath. 

‘Shall I play to you? I often play on these 


likes it;” and he glanced at the squire, who 
newspaper in hand, was dropping into a doze. 


‘‘Do,” he said, as laconically as before, but 
in a very different tone. She went away to the 
piano in the far corner of the room, and began 
to play a requiem from memory, then she passed 
on into a chant. The dusk drew on fast. 
There was only the firelight gleaming fitfully in 
the lofty room. Presently the dull thud of 
Lovel’s crutch sounded on the carpet. Gertrude 
did not turn her head or speak, but she knew 
that he had let himself down on a low settee 
near her. Once when she paused for a minute, 
he said softly, “‘ Pray, go on.” She could only 
see the dark outline of his figure, but the faint 
crimson glow lighted on her face as she played 
and he watched her. 

At last the music stopped, and, still sitting as 
they were, they fell into a low-voiced talk. 
How long it lasted neither of them guessed, but 
they were both startled when the butler, bring- 
inginthelamps, interrupted them. AsGertrude 
went off to dress for dinner, Mr. Marriott awoke 
from his slumber. 

“I’ve been bad company, I’m afraid,” he 
said apologetically. ‘‘I’ve a terrible trick of 
napping, but I hope Gertrude has taken care 
of you. Where’s George, I wonder?” 

“In the library writing letters, I believe. 
Miss Marriott has been giving me some music. 
I had no idea it was so late.” 

It was much later when the friends drove 
away from the Bury that night. 

‘*Mind you soon come again,” called out 
Mr. Marriott as he stood in the doorway speed- 
ing the parting guests, and two voices answered 
back out of the darkness, “‘ Yes, yes, we will.” 

And they kept their word. In one way or 
another, sometimes in the tumbledown inn-fly, 
sometimes in the dainty little pony-carriage, 
Lovel found his way up the hill again and 
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again. Mr. Marriott plumed himself on keep- 
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ing open house, and there was no doubt that, 
as George had said, Lovel was good company, 
or rather he could be, for he varied much in 
his moods. Sometimes he was in high spirits, 
ready for laughter, repartee, or discussion; at 
others he would sit for a long spell silently 
musing or turning over some volume culled out 
of Mr. Marriott’s store. When it happened, 
as it often did, that George was out hunting or 
shooting, and that he came alone, he would 
get through some desultory writing in the lib- 
rary, pleading the great convenience of those 
wellfilled shelves, and would afterwards beguile 
Gertrude into criticism on his work. Once or 
twice he even hunted out some pet book and 
read aloud to her and to her mother. And if 
Mrs. Marriott was not especially edified or en- 
tertained, at least she kept up a fair show of. 
attention. He was so reading late one after- 
noon, about three weeks after his coming to 
the Grange. 

The dvy had been wét and dreary, strangely 
unlike that first bright Sunday, and now the 
wind had risen and was sighing and moaning 
ominously among the leafless trees in the park. 
Mrs. Marriott, in her own ‘especial corner, was 
knitting muffetees; and Gertrude, having wound 
her last skein of worsted in a ball, sat in a 
low rocking-chair, her hands crossed on her 
knees, gazing into the fire. Just behind her, 
George leant over the round centre table deep 
in the study of the country paper. There was 
no sound within the room except the crackling 
of the fresh logs and Lovel’s low distinct voice; 
even Jack was quiet, lying with shut eyes at 
his mistress’s feet. Lovel broke off as asudden 
scud of rain beat against the window-panes. 

“There is a hurricane coming up,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder if we were wea- 
ther-bound to-night.” 

“It sounds stormy,” Mrs. Marriott rejoined 
rather hastily, ‘‘ but it may clear; it often does 
towards evening.” 

No one spoke again. Gertrude was softly 
pulling Jack’s drooping ears. George did not 
raise his head from the paper; he had grown a 
trifle morose of late. Lovel took up his book 
again and went on reading. His prophecy 
came true. Before the evening set in, a fierce 
tempest of wind and hail was raging round the 
house. It was not a night to turn a dog out of 
doors, so the squire pronounced; and yet his 
wife only faintly seconded his hospitable man- 
date that both his guests should sleep under his 
roof. Kind-hearted as she was to one and all, 
full of pity for Lovel’s infirmity, she would 
rather in her secret soul that he should have 
gone back to the Grange that night; she would 
rather that he spent no more evenings or morn- 
ings at Aston. But stay he did; and before 
the next noon came round, the fear that she 
had hardly owned to herself, and that had 
seemed too preposterous to whisper even to her 
husband, had found more than its fulfilment. 
For Gertrude had learnt from Lovel’s lips, 
with a joy that seemed strange even to herself, 
that he loved her, and had owned that she re- 
turned his love. 

(To be continued.) 





An exchange asks: ‘‘ Was Hamlet Mad?” 
He was. Some fellow threw a vegetable at him 
in the ghost scene.— Norristown Herald. 


THE President of the Commercial Travelers’ 
Association is missing. Amount not stated.— 
Oil City Derrick. 

No use of tendering the Czar a drink ina 


silver goblet now; he is after the Golden Horn. 
— Cin. Sat. Night. 


A Utica doctor is about to run a telephone 
from his office to the residences of his patients. 
Death is being made-easier every year.— Utica 
Observer. 
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Puck's Beechanges. 





THE fact is revealed by the Savannah Zimes 
that “In the bright Lexington of Kentucky 
there’s no such word as ‘No, | thank you; I 
never drink.’” 


Ir-was because he could not tell a lie that 
Washington confessed that he was the father of 
this country, but it was terribly humiliating. — 
Rome Sentinel. 


THE Whitehall Zimes comes out with another 
war map. It is laced up behind, same as the 
other, but it is somewhat longer in the waist. 
— Worcester Press. 


KNOTTED damasses are seen among the new 
goods.— Fashion Item. ‘This probably refers to 
those clerks who part their hair in the middle. 
— Oil City Derrick. 

A Liperty Street boy, on being asked by his 
mother to explain the absence of certain cookies 
from the pantry, said she would find them 
credited in next year’s account.—ome Sen- 
tinel, 


You can teach a boy that if he plays the three- 
and-four domino ona three leaving six exposed 
at the other end, it counts ten, in about five 
minutes, but it will take him all day at school 
to learn that four units and six units make ten 
units.— Rome Sentinel. 


At Trenton, the other day, live crows were 
handed out by an unknown rustic to eager 
buyers at ten cents a bird. Now, we don’t like 
to buy our crow meat of parties unless we know 
them. We always bi-chromate of potash.— 
lV. Y. Com. Adv. What ought to be done with 
Catlin?— Zen Thousand Exchanges. 


An envious bachelor says that young ladies 
warble sweeter when there is an apostolic young 
man present, and that, upon the occasion of 
such clerical calls, the maternal guardian pro- 
duces currant-jam that is never brought forth 
even during the visits of very near and dear 
relations of the family.— Yonkers Gazette. 


SHUN vanity, young man, as you would your 
tailor—it’s dangerous baggage. It was the rain- 
bow coat that made all the trouble for Joseph, 
and the love of wall-paper patterns in shirt- 
fronts may some day lure you by insidious by- 
ways to the lagoon of imbecility, and send you 
forth cramped to death with a corset.— Break- 


Fast Zable. 


“I’m so glad!” exclaimed an Oil City young 
lady to her mother yesterday morning, ‘‘ I have 
always wanted to see a bull-fight, and now I 
can.” 

‘‘ Amelia, child,” replied the mother, very 
much horrified, ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

‘* Why, I see by our fashion journals that the 
Spanish styles are coming in this spring.” 

The mother went out to split the stove wood 
with a sense of great relief.— One of Derrick’s 
Worst. 

‘<«TEn dollars fine for driving over this bridge 
faster than a walk.’ What does that mean?” 
asked a little boy who was riding with his father. 
Father explains: ‘“‘If we whip up and go fast 
the policeman will stop and take us to the 
mayor, and he will not let us go till we pay 
$10.” Silence in the carriage. Meditating 
boy speaks: ‘‘ Papa! if it warn’t for the police- 
mans and for God, what lots of fun we could 
have, couldn’t we ?”— Albany Argus. 
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Tue fact that he never wore a helmet hat is 


| said to be the crowning evidence of ‘Thomas 


Lord’s sanity.— Utica Observer. 


Now it is claimed that President Tlayes’s 
politics button up the back.—/. Y. Herald. 


AN Ohio man has invented a button which is 
put on with a screw-driver. Now let him invent 
a buttonhole into which it shall be buttoned 
with a pile-driver, and mankind will rise up and 
call him blessed.— Worcester Press. 


A PATERSON man, who is a great breeder, 
was exhibiting to a number of visitors, a new, 
large, elegant brown mule. In order to test 
his powers of argument, a number of lager-beer 
kegs were rolled up, and the brown mule, in 
nineteen seconds, kicked the heads out of eleven 
kegs in a possible ten. ‘The visitors expressed 
great wonder, when the Paterson man said, 
‘*But you ought to see him in summer, when 
he’s really thawed out.”—Heradd P. /. 


THE following correspondence passed be- 
tween a gentleman who had loaned a friend 
one hundred dollars and his friend: 

‘*¢ Dear Sir—In closing my books I find that 
you are indebted to me one hundred dollars. 
Please remit. Yours, &c.” 

‘‘ Dear Sir—In opening mine I find that I 
haven’t a cent, so I can’t. Yours, &c.””— 
Cin. Sat. Night. 


THE following pretty lines, addressed to 
‘‘ The Indigo Season,” will be very suitable for 
Sunday-school recitations: 


Loud wailing on Tirhoot’s wild shore! 
The dodo waves his waxen spumes, 
The bee her garbled gums resumes, 

While cutch comes on from Singapore. 


The ryot his cerulean ass 

Bestrides in dignified incline, 

While flows the Corlic’s flavine wine 
From ‘lenasserean to Madras, 


The barbican is rimmed with green; 
Basilica, in softest tones, 
Unites with Berengaria’s bones, 
Where scornful Rungpore sleeps serene. 


Within the dead dinbungah pool 
The patna hides his spirit cowed, 
Where Maddapollams, croaking loud, 
Consumers soothe in liquid cool. 


Oh! thus I ever would deceive, 
But jute combines with boldest seed 
And horrors to rejections lead! 
Exchange declines and Hindoos grieye! 


— Boston Adv. 
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WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
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PUCK’S 
Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Pucx take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 





America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


| 
Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 


style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates, The 





_ Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 





to apply at this office, where Mr. 


| JosepH KeEppLer is in personal charge 


of the department. 
| Address, 
Puck Publishing Company, 


| 

| 

| 13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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PORTRAITS 


Madison Square, 
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Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 


e NASSAU ST., N. Y- 
German Printing and Lithographic Inks 


BLACK AND COLORED, 
for all typographic or lithographic purposes. 
Manufactured by 
JAENECKE BROS. & F. SCHNEEMANN, Hannover. 
Sigmund Uliman, 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States. an 
BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 


Colton Dental Association. 


ORIGINATORS OF NITROUS OXIDE GAS 
, FOR THE 


PAINLESS EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


Established July 15th, 1863. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS EXTRACTING TEETH. 
Over 100,000 operations recorded on our scroll. 
We have given it to all ages from 2% to 85 years. 


Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 














WAT TE ae Base is ois ccs cbvcseccoccses $3.00 to $10.00 
ee ccdecedeopssctis soecsuesel $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order........-2ssecescesee one $12.00 upwards. 





TX. WIETICZs, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 


Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 


a specialty. : 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. , 


**PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 


$S 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian 1864 Government Bond, 


which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, and are 
redéemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 
until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or smaller 
premium. Every bond must draw a prize, as there are no blanks 
THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 

200,000 Florins. 

20,000 Florins. 

15,000 Florins. 
Any bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 

Premium of not less than 
200 Florins. 


The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of March, 1878. 


And every bond bought of us on or before the ist of March is en- 
titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Country orders sent in registered letters and inclosing $5 will 
secure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


Atlantic Savings Bank Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


N. B.—The bonds we offer for sale must not be classed or con- 
founded with the so-called Lottery Tickets, as the sale of these 
Bonds does not in any way conflict with the laws of the United 
States, as lately decided by the New York Courts. 

In writing to us please state that you saw this in the Pucx, 
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FORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATOR. 





FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 
la 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 









WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1838, 








IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
BrTwEEN 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Street, 
NEW YORK, 





THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
B2 i. n Street, - NEW YORK, 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue, 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, §0 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EveRY THURSDAY, ApMisston 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 











FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CIGARETTES. 


DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 





Uur Cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. 
free from injurious substances. 


Award. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. 


Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 


Our Peerless and Plain Fine Cut Chewing are unsurpassed—the only brands receiving the Viennal 
Always Uniform and Reliable. 


(5 Prize Medals.) 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











PUCK’S 
ALMANAC 


FOR (878. 
JUST OUT! 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 








CONTAINING :— 
(But why should the contents 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 


Price, 15 Cents. 

















BROADWAY 
em CEL 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 
FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers **Puck”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. ‘ New York. 
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